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He let this be seen in an article describing what
he would do if he were appointed dictator in
Britain. He would govern, he said, through
a commission of three, " two of them deaf and
dumb.5' He was convinced that one man could
always do a better job than a committee, especially
if that one man were himself.
At one moment he seemed ready, as we have
seen, to accept the leadership of John Burns.
At another moment he made an appeal to John
Morley to " fuse working-class movements with
the very earnest Liberals who were thoroughly
ashamed of modern Liberalism and anxious
to put themselves right with their own con-
sciences." He put to Lloyd George, while he
was making his name in Parliament, the query
" whether you will prove a real leader of men,
animated by a great principle, seeing the end
from the beginning, accepting without a
murmur whatever the day's work may bring,
and all the while inspiring men to noble deeds
and lifting the life of the nation to a higher
place ; or whether, becoming a mere office-
seeker you will lose your own self-respect,
that greatest of all losses, and by your example
drag the people down still further into the
Slough of Despond and the gloom of unbelief."
Stirring, splendid words. They provoked no
answer* Not for many years was Lloyd George
to discover for himself that Liberalism, as Hardie